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Nor may we prophesy as to the direction or goal of development save that 
the two elements which have formed the poles of ethical thought, the indi- 
vidual and the social order, must both be included in any final synthesis. 
The individual has no absolute rights, yet the social good must give free- 
dom to the individual. And, above all, man will become increasingly 
master of his own development, " for progress is not something that goes 
on of itself by an automatic law or an inherent tendency in things. The 
struggle for existence is not, as such, a force that makes for human better- 
ment. ... If the evil of the world overthrew the doctrine of unconditional 
creation, the disorders and reactions of history are no less fatal to a 
purely teleological doctrine of the world process. There remains the 
possibility, however difficult to conceive in concrete shape, of a spirit 
subject to conditions and achieving its full growth only by mastering 
them. If this view is correct, progress is made only in so far as the con- 
ditions of life come more and more under the dominion of mind." 

That this interpretation of history is not original is obvious, nor is it 
so claimed by the author. The basis of it is the positivist humanity 
metaphysically strengthened and broadened by the spirit of Hegel. The 
skepticism is eliminated or transformed into a partial knowledge, and the 
optimism is restrained. And yet of this latter there is perhaps too much 
in the ease with which the reconciliation of the individual and social in- 
terest is effected. There remains, too, and unnecessarily, the realistic 
interpretation of humanity with all its vagueness and possibilities of 
misinterpretation. 

Measuring the work by its own standard, which is not that of origi- 
nality of theory, one must ascribe to it a unique value as a collection of 
the facts upon which any interpretation of morality must be based. In 
such a vast collection of material it is almost a necessity that the prin- 
ciple of arrangement should at times be but dimly discernible and that 
the correlation of moral institutions with successive stages of social devel- 
opment be not always convincing. So much is this the case that the final 
interpretation comes as something of a surprise as well as a relief to the 
industrious reader. But there is the interpretation and it does rest upon 
the facts, and in this consists the essential value of the work. However 
critical one may be inclined to be as to the moral theory advocated, the 
critic must at least admit that the author has furnished him with the 
best weapons yet available for his own criticism. 

Norman Wilde. 

University of Minnesota. 

The Argument of Aristotle's Metaphysics. Edith Henry Johnson. New 
York: Lemcke and Buechner, Agents. 1906. Pp. 186. 

The one hundred and eighty-six small pages of this book contain a 
synopsis, in lucid English, of the fourteen books of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics. The chief omission is in Book One, which, being historical and 
well known, does not so much need to figure in a new version of the 
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' Argument.' Mrs. Johnson has threaded the labyrinth with skill and 
has disclosed more unity of plan and subject in it than might be found 
by one venturing in with no Ariadne to guide him. This feat is accom- 
plished not by introducing any personal reconstruction of Aristotle's phi- 
losophy or any supplements from his other works, but simply by analyzing 
the subject of each book and summarizing the arguments in the text, 
often in words which are an abridged translation of the more important 
passages. The last two books are reviewed before book ' Lambda,' so that 
the anticlimax incident to the traditional arrangement is avoided and 
the boldest and most sublime part of the work is left for the end. Alto- 
gether this account of Aristotle's Metaphysics seems to be clearer, more 
direct and more faithful than that to be found in Zeller or in any other 
available commentator. It should tempt many a reader to turn to the 
text, and we may hope that it heralds an accurate English translation 
prepared under the same auspices. 

The preface tells us that the author has wished ' to give without criti- 
cism a statement of what has appeared to one student the main currents 
of Aristotle's thought.' But a selective rendering is perforce a sort of 
criticism, and no such interpretation, with its implied judgments, can 
hope to satisfy everybody. It seems to me, for instance, that the ideal 
side of Aristotle's olxtia is as much obscured by calling it ' primal ex- 
istence' as it would have been by calling it 'substance,' which is the 
traditional rendering. The danger of misunderstanding could be ex- 
plicitly removed by a note, such as Mrs. Johnson appends to the word 
' cause,' which she retains, explaining that it means ' essentially an 
answer to a question' or any principle of comprehensibility. Again, 
when the author comes to Aristotle's astronomical theology, she is at 
pains to apologize for his polytheism; yet his monotheism is surely just 
as much a corollary of his physics. He thought all motions needed ideal 
causes existing first. The cause, where activity was intermittent, might 
be the ' nature ' which, formerly embodied in the parent, might be latent 
yet compulsive in the growing child. But where definite processess were 
perpetual, as he supposed those of the heavens to be, the psychic realiza- 
tion of their purpose had to be perpetual too. All organisms were instru- 
ments, and every eternal movement had to be the instrument of an eternal 
life. There was, however, a moral side to Aristotle's theology, a sense 
for the highest good, which was independent of his physics and of that 
hypostasis of ideals which his physics involved. A different emphasis 
in the rendering of book ' Lambda ' could easily bring this moral and 
sounder element to the fore. On the other hand, the explanation of the 
sense in which the soul is a ' form,' on page 146, seems to me excellent, 
and calculated to bring out that side of Aristotle's thinking which makes 
him the most profound as well as the sanest of philosophers. 

G. Santayana. 

Harvard University. 



